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Explorers who dread spiders and snakes prove that heroism is 
always more heroic to outsiders. This 1951 classic is the case of the 
first space pilot to Mars who developed the itch — 

Operation Distress 


Lester Del Rey 



B ill Adams was halfway back from Mars when he noticed the red rash on his hands. He'd 
been reaching for one of the few remaining tissues to cover a sneeze, while scratching 
vigorously at the base of his neck. Then he saw the red spot, and his hand halted, while all 
desire to sneeze gasped out of him. 

He sat there, five feet seven inches of lean muscle and bronzed skin, sweating and 
staring, while the blond hair on the back of his neck seemed to stand on end. Finally he 
dropped his hand and pulled himself carefully erect. The cabin in the spaceship was big 
enough to permit turning around, but not much more, and with the ship cruising without 
power, there was almost no gravity to keep him from overshooting his goal. 

He found the polished plate that served as a mirror and studied himself. His eyes were 
puffy, his nose was red, and there were other red splotches and marks on his face. 

Whatever it was, he had it bad ! 

Pictures went through his head, all unpleasant. He'd been only a kid when the men came 
back from the South Pacific in the last war; but an uncle had spent years dying of some 
weird disease that the doctors couldn't identify. That had been from something caught on 
Earth. What would happen when the disease was from another planet? 
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It was ridiculous. Mars had no animal life, and even the thin lichenlike plants were sparse 
and tiny. A man couldn't catch a disease from a plant. Even horses didn't communicate their 
ills to men. Then Bill remembered gangrene and cancer, which could attack any life, 
apparently. 

He went back to the tiny Geiger-Miiller counter, but there was no sign of radiation from 
the big atomic motor that powered the ship. He stripped his clothes off, spotting more of the 
red marks breaking out, but finding no sign of parasites. He hadn't really believed it, anyhow. 
That wouldn't account for the sneezing and sniffles, or the puffed eyes and burning inside his 
nose and throat. 

Dust, maybe? Mars had been dusty, a waste of reddish sand and desert silt that made the 
Sahara seem like paradise, and it had settled on his spacesuit, to come in through the airlocks 
with him. But if it contained some irritant, it should have been worse on Mars than now. He 
could remember nothing annoying, and he'd turned on the tiny, compact little static dust 
traps, in any case, before leaving, to clear the air. 

He went back to one of the traps now, and ripped the cover off it. 

The little motor purred briskly. The plastic rods turned against fur brushes, while a wiper 
cleared off any dust they picked up. There was no dust he could see; the traps had done their 
work. 

Some plant irritant, like poison ivy? No, he'd always worn his suit—Mars had an 
atmosphere, but it wasn't anything a man could breathe long. The suit was put on and off 
with automatic machine grapples, so he couldn't have touched it. 

The rash seemed to get worse on his body as he looked at it. This time, he tore one of the 
tissues in quarters as he sneezed. The little supply was almost gone; there was never space 
enough for much beyond essentials in a spaceship, even with the new atomic drive. As he 
looked for spots, the burning in his nose seemed to increase. 

He dropped back to the pilot seat, cursing. Two months of being cramped up in this 
cubicle, sweating out the trip to Mars without knowing how the new engine would last; three 
weeks on Mars, mapping frantically to cover all the territory he could, and planting little 
flags a hundred miles apart; now a week on the trip back at high acceleration most of the 
way—and this! He'd expected adventure of some kind. Mars, though, had proved as 
interesting as a sandpile, and even the "canals" had proved to be only mineral striations, 
invisible from the ground. 
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He looked for something to do, but found nothing. He'd developed his films the day 
before, after carefully cleaning the static traps and making sure the air was dust-free. He'd 
written up the accounts. And he'd been coasting along on the hope of getting home to a bath, 
a beer, and a few bull sessions, before he began to capitalize on being the first man to reach 
another planet beyond the Moon. 

He cut on full acceleration again, more certain of his motors than of himself. He'd begun 
to notice the itching yesterday; today he was breaking out in the rash. How long would 
whatever was coming take? Good God, he might die—from something as humiliating and 
undramatic as this! 

It hadn't hit him before, fully. There was no knowing about diseases from other planets. 
Men had developed immunity to the germs found on Earth; but just as smallpox had proved 
so fatal to the Indians and syphilis to Europe when they first hit, there was no telling how 
wildly this might progress. It might go away in a day, or it might kill him just as quickly. 

He was figuring his new orbit on a tiny calculator. In two days at this acceleration, he 
could reach radar-distance of Earth; in four, he could land. The tubes might burn out in 
continuous firing. But the other way, he'd be two weeks making a landing, and most diseases 
he could remember seemed faster than that. 

Bill wiped the sweat off his forehead, scratched at other places that were itching, and 
stared down at the small disk of Earth. There were doctors there—and, brother, he'd need 
them fast! 

Things were a little worse when the first squeals came from the radar two days later. He'd 
run out of tissues, and his nose was a continual drip, while breathing seemed almost 
impossible. He was running some fever, too, though he had no way of knowing how much. 

He cut his receiver in, punched out the code on his key. The receiver pipped again at him, 
bits of message getting through, but unclearly. There was no response to his signals. He 
checked his chronometer and flipped over the micropages of his Ephemeris; the big radar at 
Washington was still out of line with him, and the signals had to cut through too much air to 
come clearly. It should be good in another hour. 

But right now, an hour seemed longer than a normal year. He checked the dust tray again, 
tried figuring out other orbits, managed to locate the Moon, and scratched. Fifteen minutes. 
There was no room for pacing up and down. He pushed the back down from the pilot seat, 
lowered the table, and pulled out his bunk; he remade it, making sure all the corners were 
perfect. Then he folded it back and lifted the table and seat. That took less than five minutes. 
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His hands were shaking worse when the automatic radar signals began to come through 
more clearly. It wasn't an hour, but he could wait no longer. He opened the key and began to 
send. It would take fifteen seconds for the signal to reach Earth, and another quarter minute 
for an answer, even if an operator was on duty. 

Half a minute later, he found one was. "Earth to Mars Rocket I. Thank God, you're ahead 
of schedule. If your tubes hold out, crowd them. Two other nations have ships out now. The 
U. N. has ruled that whoever comes back first with mapping surveys can claim the territory 
mapped. We're rushing the construction, but we need the ship for the second run if we're to 
claim our fair territory. Aw, hell—congratulations!" 

He'd started hammering at his key before they finished, giving the facts on the tubes, 
which were standing up beyond all expectations. "And get a doctor ready—a bunch of 
them," he finished. "I seem to have picked up something like a disease." 

There was a long delay before an answer came this time—more than five minutes. The 
hand on the key was obviously different, slower and not as steady. "What symptoms, 

Adams? Give all details!" 

He began, giving all the information he had, from the first itching through the rash and 
the fever. Again, longer this time, the main station hesitated. 

"Anything I can do about it now?" Bill asked, finally. "And how about having those 
doctors ready?" 

"We're checking with Medical," the signals answered. "We're. . . Here's their report. Not 
enough data—could be anything. Dozens of diseases like that. Nothing you can do, except 
try salt water gargle and spray; you've got stuff for that. Wash off rash with soap and hot 
water, followed by some of your hypo. We'll get a medical kit up to the Moon for you." 

He let that sink in, then clicked back: "The Moon?" 

"You think you can land here with whatever you've got, man? There's no way of knowing 
how contagious it is. And keep an hourly check with us. If you pass out, we'll try to get 
someone out in a Moon rocket to pick you up. But we can't risk danger of infecting the 
whole planet. You're quarantined on the Moon—we'll send up landing instructions later—not 
even for Luna Base, but where there will be no chance of contamination for others. You 
didn't really expect to come back here, did you, Adams?" 
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He should have thought of it. He knew that. And he knew that the words from Earth 
weren't as callous as they sounded. Down there, men would be sweating with him, going 
crazy trying to do something. But they were right. Earth had to be protected first; Bill Adams 
was only one out of two and a half billions, even if he had reached a planet before any other 
man. 

Yeah, it was fine to be a hero. But heroes shouldn't menace the rest of the world. 

Logically, he knew they were right. That helped him get his emotions under control. 
"Where do you want me to put down?" 

"Tycho. It isn't hard to spot for radar-controlled delivery of supplies to you, but it's a 
good seven hundred miles from Lunar Base. And look—we'll try to get a doctor to you. But 
keep us informed if anything slips. We need those maps, if we can find a way to sterilize 


"Okay," he acknowledged. "And tell the cartographers there are no craters, no 
intelligence, and only plants about half an inch high. Mars stinks." 

They'd already been busy, he saw, as he teetered down on his jets for a landing on Tycho. 
Holding control was the hardest job he'd ever done. A series of itchings cropped out just as 
the work got tricky, when he could no longer see the surface, and had to go by feel. But 
somehow he made it. Then he relaxed and began an orgy of scratching. 

And he'd thought there was something romantic about being a hero! 

The supplies that had already been sent up by the superfast unmanned missiles would 
give him something to do, at least. He moved back the two feet needed to reach his 
developing tanks and went through the process of spraying and gargling. It was soothing 
enough while it went on, but it offered only momentary help. 

Then his stomach began showing distress signs. He fought against it, tightening up. It did 
no good. His hasty breakfast of just black coffee wanted to come up—and did, giving him 
barely time to make the little booth. 

He washed his mouth out and grabbed for the radar key, banging out a report on this. The 
doctors must have been standing by down at the big station, because there was only a slight 
delay before the answering signal came: "Any blood?" 
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Another knot added itself to his intestines. "I don't know—don't think so, but I didn't 
look." 

"Look, next time. We're trying to get this related to some of the familiar diseases. It must 
have some relation—there are only so many ways a man can be sick. We've got a doctor 
coming over, Adams. None on the Moon, but we're shipping him through. He'll set down in 
about nine hours. And there's some stuff to take on the supply missiles. May not help, but 
we're trying a mixture of the antibiotics. Also some ACS and anodynes for the itching and 
rash. Hope they work. Let us know any reaction." 

Bill cut off. He'd have to try. They were as much in the dark about this as he was, but 
they had a better background for guessing and trial and error. And if the bugs in him 
happened to like tachiomycetin, he wouldn't be too much worse off. Damn it, had there been 
blood? 

He forced his mind off it, climbed into his clothes and then into the spacesuit that hung 
from the grapples. It moved automatically into position, the two halves sliding shut and 
sealing from outside. The big gloves on his hands were too clumsy for such operations. 

Then he went bounding across the Moon. Halfway to the supplies he felt the itching 
come back, and he slithered and wriggled around, trying to scratch his skin against his 
clothing. It didn't help much. He was sweating harder, and his eyes were watering. He 
manipulated the little visor-cleaning gadget, trying to poke his face forward to brush the 
frustration tears from his eyes. He couldn't quite reach it. 

There were three supply missiles, each holding about two hundred pounds, Earth weight. 
He tied them together and slung them over his back, heading toward his ship. Here they 
weighed only a hundred pounds, and with his own weight and the suit added, the whole load 
came to little more than his normal weight on Earth. 

He tried shifting the supplies around on his back, getting them to press against the spots 
of torment as he walked. It simply unbalanced him, without really relieving the itching. 
Fortunately, though, his eyes were clearing a little. He gritted his teeth and fought back 
through the powdery pumice surface, kicking up clouds of dust that settled slowly but 
completely—though the gravity was low, there was no air to hold them up. 

Nothing had ever looked better than the airlock of the ship. He let the grapples hook the 
suit off him as soon as the outer seal was shut and went into a whirling dervish act. Aches 
and pains could be stood—but itching! 
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Apparently, though, the spray and gargle had helped a little, since his nose felt somewhat 
clearer and his eyes were definitely better. He repeated them, and then found the medical 
supplies, with a long list of instructions. 

They were really shooting the pharmacy at him. He injected himself, swallowed things, 
rubbed himself down with others, and waited. Whatever they'd given him didn't offer any 
immediate help. He began to feel worse. But on contacting Earth by radar, he was assured 
that that might be expected. 

"We've got another missile coming, with metal foil for the maps and photos—plus a 
small copying camera. You can print them right on the metal, seal that in a can, and leave it 
for the rocket that's bringing the doctor. The pilot will blast over it—that should sterilize 
it—and pick it up when it cools." 

Bill swore, but he was in his suit when the missile landed, heading out across the pumice- 
covered wastes toward it. The salves had helped the itching a little, but not much. And his 
nose had grown worse again. 

He jockeyed the big supply can out of the torpedo-shaped missile, packed it on his back, 
and headed for his ship. The itching was acting up as he sweated—this made a real load, 
about like packing a hundred bulky pounds over his normal Earth weight through the soft 
drift of the pumice. But his nose was clearing again; it was apparently becoming cyclic. He'd 
have to relay that information back to the medics. And where were they getting a doctor 
crazy enough to take a chance with him? 

He climbed out of the suit and went through the ritual of scratching, noticing that his 
fever had gone up, and that his muscles were shaking. His head seemed light, as if he were in 
for a spell of dizziness. They'd be interested in that, back on Earth, though it wouldn't do 
much good. He couldn't work up a clinical attitude about himself. All he wanted was a 
chance to get over this disease before it killed him. 

He dragged out the photo and copying equipment, under a red light. It filled what little 
space was left in his cubbyhole cabin. Then he swore, gulping down more of the pills where 
they were waiting for him. The metal sheets were fine. They were excellent. The only thing 
wrong was that they wouldn't fit his developing trays—and they were tough enough to give 
him no way of cutting them to size. 

He stuffed them back in their container and shoved it into the airlock. Then his stomach 
kicked up again. He couldn't see any blood in the result, but he couldn't be sure—the color of 
the pills might hide traces. He flushed it down, his head turning in circles, and went to the 
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radar. This time he didn't even wait for a reply; let them worry about their damned maps. 
They could send cutting equipment with the doctor and pick up the things later. They could 
pick up his corpse and cremate it at the same time, for all he cared right now. 

He yanked out his bunk and slumped into it, curling up as much as the itching would 
permit. And finally, for the first time in over fifty hours, he managed to doze off, though his 
sleep was full of nightmares. 

It was the sound of the bull-throated chemical rocket that brought him out of it—the 
sound traveling along the surface through the rocks and up through the metal ship, even 
without air to carry it. 

He could feel the rumble of its takeoff later, but he waited long after that for the doctor. 
There was no knock on the port. Finally he pulled himself up from the bunk, sweating and 
shaken, and looked out. 

The doctor was there—or at least a man in a spacesuit was. But somebody had been in a 
hurry for volunteers, and given the man no basic training at all. The figure would pull itself 
erect, make a few strides that were all bounce and no progress, and then slide down into the 
pumice. Moon-walking was tricky until you learned how. 

Bill sighed, scratching unconsciously, and made his way somehow out to his suit, 
climbing into it. He paused for a final good scratch, and then the grapples took over. This 
time, he stumbled also as he made his way across the powdery rubble. But the other man was 
making no real progress at all. 

Bill reached him, and touched helmets long enough to issue simple instructions through 
metal sound conduction. Then he managed to guide the other's steps; there had been 
accounts of the days of learning spent by the first men on the Moon, but it wasn't that bad 
with an instructor to help. The doctor picked up as they went along. Bill's legs were buckling 
under him by then, and the itches were past endurance. At the end, the doctor was helping 
him. But somehow they made the ship, and were getting out of the suits—Bill first, then the 
doctor, using the grapples under Bill's guidance. 

The doctor was young, and obviously scared, but fighting his fear. He'd been picked for 
his smallness to lighten the load on the chemical rocket, and his little face was intent. But he 
managed a weak grin. 

"Thanks, Adams. I'm Doctor Ames—Ted to you. Get onto that cot. You're about out on 
your feet." 
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The test he made didn't take long, but his head was shaking at the conclusion. 

"Your symptoms make no sense," he summarized. "I've got a feeling some are due to one 
thing, some to another. Maybe we'll have to wait until I come down with it and compare 
notes." 

His grin was wry, but Bill was vaguely glad that he wasn't trying any bedside manner. 
There wasn't much use in thanking the man for volunteering—Ames had known what he was 
up against, and he might be scared, but his courage was above thanks. 

"What about the maps?" Bill asked. "They tell you?" 

"They've left cutters outside. I started to bring them. Then the pumice got me—I couldn't 
stand upright in it. They'll pick up the maps later, but they're important. The competing ships 
will claim our territory if we don't file first." 

He knocked the dust off his instrument, and wiped his hands. Bill looked down at the bed 
to see a fine film of Moon silt there. They'd been bringing in too much on the suits—it was 
too fine, and the traps weren't getting it fast enough. 

He got up shakily, moving toward the dust trap that had been running steadily. But now it 
was out of order, obviously, with the fur brushes worn down until they could generate almost 
no static against the rod. He groped into the supplies, hoping there would be replacements. 

Ames caught his arm. "Cut it out, Adams. You're in no shape for this. Hey, how long 
since you've eaten?" 

Bill thought it over, his head thick. "I had coffee before I landed." 

Doctor Ames nodded quickly. "Vomiting, dizziness, tremors, excess sweating—what did 
you expect, man? You put yourself under this strain, not knowing what comes next, having 
to land with an empty stomach, skipping meals and loading your stomach with pills—and 
probably no sleep! Those symptoms are perfectly normal." 

He was at the tiny galley equipment, fixing quick food as he spoke. But his face was still 
sober. He was probably thinking of the same thing that worried Bill—an empty stomach 
didn't make the itching rash, the runny nose and eyes, and the general misery that had begun 
the whole thing. 
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He sorted through the stock of replacement parts, a few field-sistors, suit wadding, spare 
gloves, cellophane-wrapped gadgets. Then he had it. Ames was over, urging him toward the 
cot, but he shook him off. 

"Got to get the dust out of here—dust'll make the itching worse. Moon dust is sharp, Doc. 
Just install new brushes. . . Where are those instructions? Yeah, insert the cat's fur brushes 
under the. . . Cat's fur? Is that what they use, Doc?" 

"Sure. It's cheap and generates static electricity. Do you expect sable?" 

Bill took the can of soup and sipped it without tasting or thinking, his hand going toward 
a fresh place that itched. His nose began running, but he disregarded it. He still felt lousy, but 
strength was flowing through him, and life was almost good again. 

He tossed the bunk back into its slot, lifted the pilot's stool, and motioned Ames forward. 
"You operate a key—hell, I am getting slow. You can contact Luna Base by phone, have 
them relay. There. Now tell 'em I'm blasting off pronto for Earth, and I'll be down in four 
hours with their plans." 

"You're crazy." The words were flat, but there was desperation on the little doctor's face. 
He glanced about hastily, taking the microphone woodenly. "Adams, they'll have an atomic 
bomb up to blast you out before you're near Earth. They've got to protect themselves. You 
can't.. ." 

Bill scratched, but there was the beginning of a grin on his face. "Nope, I'm not delirious 
now, though I damn near cracked up. You figured out half the symptoms. Take a look at 
those brushes—cat's fur brushes—and figure what they'll do to a man who was breathing the 
air and who is allergic to cats! All I ever had was some jerk in Planning who didn't check my 
medical record with trip logistics! I never had these symptoms until I unzipped the traps and 
turned 'em on. It got better whenever I was in the suit, breathing canned air. We should have 
known a man can't catch a disease from plants." 

The doctor looked at him, and at the fur pieces he'd thrown into a wastebin, and the 
whiteness ran from his face. He was seeing his own salvation, and the chuckle began weakly, 
gathering strength as he turned to the microphone. 

"Cat asthma—simple allergy. Who'd figure you'd get that in deep space? But you're right, 
Bill. It figures." 
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Bill Adams nodded as he reached for the controls, and the tubes began firing, ready to 
take them back to Earth. Then he caught himself and swung to the doctor. 

"Doc," he said quickly, "just be sure and tell them this isn't to get out. If they'll keep still 
about it, so will I." 

He'd make a hell of a hero on Earth if people heard of it, and he could use a little of a 
hero's reward. 

No catcalls, thanks. 



Operation Distress 

WereBooks.org Edition is licensed under a Creative Commons 
Attribution-Share Alike 4.0 International License. 

Based on a Public Domain work by Lester Del Rey. 
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They say you can never go back again. 

H. P. Lovecraft presents a dramatic exposition on why the past 
may be better off left untouched — 


The Outsider 


H. P. Lovecraft 



U nhappy is he to whom the memories of childhood bring only fear and sadness. 

Wretched is he who looks back upon lone hours in vast and dismal chambers with 
brown hangings and maddening rows of antique books, or upon awed watches in twilight 
groves of grotesque, gigantic, and vine-encumbered trees that silently wave twisted branches 
far aloft. Such a lot the gods gave to me—to me, the dazed, the disappointed; the barren, the 
broken. And yet I am strangely content and cling desperately to those sere memories, when 
my mind momentarily threatens to reach beyond to the other. 

I know not where I was born, save that the castle was infinitely old and infinitely 
horrible, full of dark passages and having high ceilings where the eye could find only 
cobwebs and shadows. The stones in the crumbling corridors seemed always hideously 
damp, and there was an accursed smell everywhere, as of the piled-up corpses of dead 
generations. It was never light, so that I used sometimes to light candles and gaze steadily at 
them for relief, nor was there any sun outdoors, since the terrible trees grew high above the 
topmost accessible tower. There was one black tower which reached above the trees into the 
unknown outer sky, but that was partly ruined and could not be ascended save by a well-nigh 
impossible climb up the sheer wall, stone by stone. 

I must have lived years in this place, but I cannot measure the time. Beings must have 
cared for my needs, yet I cannot recall any person except myself, or anything alive but the 
noiseless rats and bats and spiders. I think that whoever nursed me must have been 
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shockingly aged, since my first conception of a living person was that of somebody 
mockingly like myself, yet distorted, shrivelled, and decaying like the castle. To me there 
was nothing grotesque in the bones and skeletons that strewed some of the stone crypts deep 
down among the foundations. I fantastically associated these things with everyday events, 
and thought them more natural than the coloured pictures of living beings which I found in 
many of the mouldy books. From such books I learned all that I know. No teacher urged or 
guided me, and I do not recall hearing any human voice in all those years—not even my 
own; for although I had read of speech, I had never thought to try to speak aloud. My aspect 
was a matter equally unthought of, for there were no mirrors in the castle, and I merely 
regarded myself by instinct as akin to the youthful figures I saw drawn and painted in the 
books. I felt conscious of youth because I remembered so little. 

Outside, across the putrid moat and under the dark mute trees, I would often lie and 
dream for hours about what I read in the books; and would longingly picture myself amidst 
gay crowds in the sunny world beyond the endless forests. Once I tried to escape from the 
forest, but as I went farther from the castle the shade grew denser and the air more filled with 
brooding fear; so that I ran frantically back lest I lose my way in a labyrinth of nighted 
silence. 

So through endless twilights I dreamed and waited, though I knew not what I waited for. 
Then in the shadowy solitude my longing for light grew so frantic that I could rest no more, 
and I lifted entreating hands to the single black ruined tower that reached above the forest 
into the unknown outer sky. And at last I resolved to scale that tower, fall though I might; 
since it were better to glimpse the sky and perish, than to live without ever beholding day. 

In the dank twilight I climbed the worn and aged stone stairs till I reached the level where 
they ceased, and thereafter clung perilously to small footholds leading upward. Ghastly and 
terrible was that dead, stairless cylinder of rock; black, ruined, and deserted, and sinister 
with startled bats whose wings made no noise. But more ghastly and terrible still was the 
slowness of my progress; for climb as I might, the darkness overhead grew no thinner, and a 
new chill as of haunted and venerable mould assailed me. I shivered as I wondered why I did 
not reach the light, and would have looked down had I dared. I fancied that night had come 
suddenly upon me, and vainly groped with one free hand for a window embrasure, that I 
might peer out and above, and try to judge the height I had once attained. 

All at once, after an infinity of awesome, sightless, crawling up that concave and 
desperate precipice, I felt my head touch a solid thing, and I knew I must have gained the 
roof, or at least some kind of floor. In the darkness I raised my free hand and tested the 
barrier, finding it stone and immovable. Then came a deadly circuit of the tower, clinging to 
whatever holds the slimy wall could give; till finally my testing hand found the barrier 
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yielding, and I turned upward again, pushing the slab or door with my head as I used both 
hands in my fearful ascent. There was no light revealed above, and as my hands went higher 
I knew that my climb was for the nonce ended; since the slab was the trapdoor of an aperture 
leading to a level stone surface of greater circumference than the lower tower, no doubt the 
floor of some lofty and capacious observation chamber. I crawled through carefully, and 
tried to prevent the heavy slab from falling back into place, but failed in the latter attempt. 

As I lay exhausted on the stone floor I heard the eerie echoes of its fall, hoped when 
necessary to pry it up again. 

Believing I was now at prodigious height, far above the accursed branches of the wood, I 
dragged myself up from the floor and fumbled about for windows, that I might look for the 
first time upon the sky, and the moon and stars of which I had read. But on every hand I was 
disappointed; since all that I found were vast shelves of marble, bearing odious oblong 
boxes of disturbing size. More and more I reflected, and wondered what hoary secrets might 
abide in this high apartment so many aeons cut off from the castle below. Then unexpectedly 
my hands came upon a doorway, where hung a portal of stone, rough with strange chiselling. 
Trying it, I found it locked; but with a supreme burst of strength I overcame all obstacles 
and dragged it open inward. As I did so there came to me the purest ecstasy I have ever 
known; for shining tranquilly through an ornate grating of iron, and down a short stone 
passageway of steps that ascended from the newly found doorway, was the radiant full 
moon, which I had never before seen save in dreams and in vague visions I dared not call 
memories. 

Fancying now that I had attained the very pinnacle of the castle, I commenced to rush up 
the few steps beyond the door; but the sudden veiling of the moon by a cloud caused me to 
stumble, and I felt my way more slowly in the dark. It was still very dark when I reached the 
grating—which I tried carefully and found unlocked, but which I did not open for fear of 
falling from the amazing height to which I had climbed. Then the moon came out. 

Most demoniacal of all shocks is that of the abysmally unexpected and grotesquely 
unbelievable. Nothing I had before undergone could compare in terror with what I now saw; 
with the bizarre marvels that sight implied. The sight itself was as simple as it was 
stupefying, for it was merely this: instead of a dizzying prospect of treetops seen from a 
lofty eminence, there stretched around me on the level through the grating nothing less than 
the solid ground, decked and diversified by marble slabs and columns, and overshadowed by 
an ancient stone church, whose ruined spire gleamed spectrally in the moonlight. 

Half unconscious, I opened the grating and staggered out upon the white gravel path that 
stretched away in two directions. My mind, stunned and chaotic as it was, still held the 
frantic craving for light; and not even the fantastic wonder which had happened could stay 
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my course. I neither knew nor cared whether my experience was insanity, dreaming, or 
magic; but was determined to gaze on brilliance and gaiety at any cost. I knew not who I was 
or what I was, or what my surroundings might be; though as I continued to stumble along I 
became conscious of a kind of fearsome latent memory that made my progress not wholly 
fortuitous. I passed under an arch out of that region of slabs and columns, and wandered 
through the open country; sometimes following the visible road, but sometimes leaving it 
curiously to tread across meadows where only occasional ruins bespoke the ancient presence 
of a forgotten road. Once I swam across a swift river where crumbling, mossy masonry told 
of a bridge long vanished. 

Over two hours must have passed before I reached what seemed to be my goal, a 
venerable ivied castle in a thickly wooded park, maddeningly familiar, yet full of perplexing 
strangeness to me. I saw that the moat was filled in, and that some of the well-known towers 
were demolished, whilst new wings existed to confuse the beholder. But what I observed 
with chief interest and delight were the open windows—gorgeously ablaze with light and 
sending forth sound of the gayest revelry. Advancing to one of these I looked in and saw an 
oddly dressed company indeed; making merry, and speaking brightly to one another. I had 
never, seemingly, heard human speech before and could guess only vaguely what was said. 
Some of the faces seemed to hold expressions that brought up incredibly remote 
recollections, others were utterly alien. 

I now stepped through the low window into the brilliantly lighted room, stepping as I did 
so from my single bright moment of hope to my blackest convulsion of despair and 
realization. The nightmare was quick to come, for as I entered, there occurred immediately 
one of the most terrifying demonstrations I had ever conceived. Scarcely had I crossed the 
sill when there descended upon the whole company a sudden and unheralded fear of hideous 
intensity, distorting every face and evoking the most horrible screams from nearly every 
throat. Flight was universal, and in the clamour and panic several fell in a swoon and were 
dragged away by their madly fleeing companions. Many covered their eyes with their hands, 
and plunged blindly and awkwardly in their race to escape, overturning furniture and 
stumbling against the walls before they managed to reach one of the many doors. 

The cries were shocking; and as I stood in the brilliant apartment alone and dazed, 
listening to their vanishing echoes, I trembled at the thought of what might be lurking near 
me unseen. At a casual inspection the room seemed deserted, but when I moved towards one 
of the alcoves I thought I detected a presence there—a hint of motion beyond the golden- 
arched doorway leading to another and somewhat similar room. As I approached the arch I 
began to perceive the presence more clearly; and then, with the first and last sound I ever 
uttered—a ghastly ululation that revolted me almost as poignantly as its noxious cause—I 
beheld in full, frightful vividness the inconceivable, indescribable, and unmentionable 
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monstrosity which had by its simple appearance changed a merry company to a herd of 
delirious fugitives. 

I cannot even hint what it was like, for it was a compound of all that is unclean, uncanny, 
unwelcome, abnormal, and detestable. It was the ghoulish shade of decay, antiquity, and 
dissolution; the putrid, dripping eidolon of unwholesome revelation, the awful baring of that 
which the merciful earth should always hide. God knows it was not of this world—or no 
longer of this world—yet to my horror I saw in its eaten-away and bone-revealing outlines a 
leering, abhorrent travesty on the human shape; and in its mouldy, disintegrating apparel an 
unspeakable quality that chilled me even more. 

I was almost paralysed, but not too much so to make a feeble effort towards flight; a 
backward stumble which failed to break the spell in which the nameless, voiceless monster 
held me. My eyes bewitched by the glassy orbs which stared loathsomely into them, refused 
to close; though they were mercifully blurred, and showed the terrible object but indistinctly 
after the first shock. I tried to raise my hand to shut out the sight, yet so stunned were my 
nerves that my arm could not fully obey my will. The attempt, however, was enough to 
disturb my balance; so that I had to stagger forward several steps to avoid falling. As I did so 
I became suddenly and agonizingly aware of the nearness of the carrion thing, whose 
hideous hollow breathing I half fancied I could hear. Nearly mad, I found myself yet able to 
throw out a hand to ward off the foetid apparition which pressed so close; when in one 
cataclysmic second of cosmic nightmarishness and hellish accident my fingers touched the 
rotting outstretched paw of the monster beneath the golden arch. 

I did not shriek, but all the fiendish ghouls that ride the nightwind shrieked for me as in 
that same second there crashed down upon my mind a single fleeting avalanche of soul- 
annihilating memory. I knew in that second all that had been; I remembered beyond the 
frightful castle and the trees, and recognized the altered edifice in which I now stood; I 
recognized, most terrible of all, the unholy abomination that stood leering before me as I 
withdrew my sullied fingers from its own. 

But in the cosmos there is balm as well as bitterness, and that balm is nepenthe. In the 
supreme horror of that second I forgot what had horrified me, and the burst of black memory 
vanished in a chaos of echoing images. In a dream I fled from that haunted and accursed 
pile, and ran swiftly and silently in the moonlight. When I returned to the churchyard place 
of marble and went down the steps I found the stone trap-door immovable; but I was not 
sorry, for I had hated the antique castle and the trees. Now I ride with the mocking and 
friendly ghouls on the night-wind, and play by day amongst the catacombs of Nephren-Ka in 
the sealed and unknown valley of Hadoth by the Nile. I know that light is not for me, save 
that of the moon over the rock tombs of Neb, nor any gaiety save the unnamed feasts of 
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Nitokris beneath the Great Pyramid; yet in my new wildness and freedom I almost welcome 
the bitterness of alienage. 

For although nepenthe has calmed me, I know always that I am an outsider; a stranger in 
this century and among those who are still men. This I have known ever since I stretched out 
my fingers to the abomination within that great gilded frame; stretched out my fingers and 
touched a cold and unyielding surface of polished glass. 



The Outsider 

WereBooks.org Edition is licensed under a Creative Commons 
Attribution-Share Alike 4.0 International License. 

Based on a Public Domain work by Howard P. Lovecraft. 
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Time to meet April's Featured Author 

LinCOLn 8. farisii 


Q&A LJitH LinCOLF] 8. FAR18H 

You describe yourself as an “almost horror” writer. Flow would you describe your novels 
to anyone who's never read them? 

Most of the time I say, ’’Like a dark version Harry Potter, but for adults, and the witches 
are the bad guys.” 1 might also use Jim Butcher's The Dresden Files as an example. I'd said 
“Like a blacker, grittier version of the Dresden Files, but magic is the problem not the 
solution. I've also used Monster Hunter International by Larry Correia as a comparison, and 
again while similar, my books are much darker more focused on magic and the people who 
use magic than the monsters. 

What about your latest book? 

The Vampire of Rome is my most recent. It came out in October 2016. And lest anyone 
worry, these are not the emo vamps of other series, but the sanguineous monsters of old who 
will kill you for breathing loudly. Also there are evil monkeys. 


BiO 

A story teller that wove the real with the fantastic since he was a child, Lincoln is an 
Army Reservist who has had the pleasure of visiting the Middle East five times so far. He 
currently resides in the Commonwealth of Virginia with his lovely wife and little girl. When 
not doing obscure jobs for the Government or shadowy corporations he works at honing his 
craft and defeating the neighborhood ninjas. 

You can follow him on his blog Farish's Freehold , on Goodreads, or on Twitter as 
@LincolnFarish . 

His works are available from Amazon , Smashwords , Barnes and Noble , and Kobo . 
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Not all those who fight Evil are sane — 

The Gotn Witcn of Pi iilly 
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W hen I woke up, I was happy I was still in the dumpster and no longer being thrown 
through the air, chased or stomped on. Once inside I had laid down and listened, but 
between the blood loss, the testosterone let down and no regular sleep for a while; I had 
fallen asleep. Not hearing any noise outside of the dumpster, I checked my watch; I had 
been asleep for 30 minutes. On the stupid scale that ranked right up there with offering dog 
biscuits to a werewolf on a rampage. 

"Probably safe now," I thought, and checked my wounds. I had some serious road rash 
from being tossed around before I could get away. The bleeding had stopped, for the 
moment, and my arms looked like a bizarre barber pole. I was going to need some super 
glue and liquid skin to close up the wounds once I got out of here. I keep the "Whale Fin 
Reattachment" size superglue and liquid skin bottles in my med kit. Stings like hell, but boy, 
does it work. 

I'd been called to Philadelphia to check on some missing hookers. A Sister Margret ran 
an outreach program to help get the women off the street, and several had disappeared. Cops 
were not interested as there were no bodies turning up. To the police it was just a matter of 
"They done moved on". 
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Word got to me when I was out in the wilds of central Pennsylvania. I was working on 
some disappearances that might indicate an evil presence. The answer was more mundane; 
turned out to be some kids trying to be cool by joining a biker club. The girls were passed 
around and the boys were turned into "probs"; the low level go-fers that have not yet proven 
their worth. The club's actions were illegal and kinda evil, but not really in my jurisdiction. 

"Let secular law enforcement handle it," I thought. So, I sent in pictures of some drug 
deals along with locations of weapon and drug caches as well as a small meth lab to the local 
district attorney. There was going to be one very sad deputy constable when his friends 
found out about his "other" job. The package was sent anonymously, of course. People like 
me have to stay out of the limelight. 

Having done that, I figured I could milk the assignment for a day or two of vacation. I 
was fishing when I got the call. I grew up in New York City and had never fished; figured it 
would be boring. When I was still in training, my tutor and I had to watch a lake house. Best 
way to observe it was on the water. A boat sitting in the same spot for a day is suspicious; a 
stationary boat with guys fishing seems normal. We watched the house for three days. By the 
time we were done observing, I was hooked. Now every chance I get I put a line in the 
water. 

There I was in a rental boat waging war on the fish and losing when my cell phone rang 
and probably scared away every fish for a mile. 

"Crap" I said, knowing my vacation was over. Few people have my cell phone number; 
my boss being one. Putting down the rod I pulled out the fun destroying machine from a 
pocket. When I checked, sure enough the screen read, "Brother Michael". 

"This is Brother Maurice," I said trying not to voice my irritation. Three hours and all I'd 
caught was a tree branch. 

"You finished with those bikers?" asked Brother Michael, his voice very soft for a man as 
large as he was. 

"I am about done," I said, stalling for more time "I should be finished by tomorrow or the 
next day". 

"If you got nothing to report you're done," was the response and he quickly brought me 
up on what Sister Margret was doing, why she was concerned, why the cops were not, and 
the general location of the area of city the girls were disappearing. "I want you to pack it up 
and head in to Philly to scout it out. If the women are just moving on, fine, but if not, call in 
the cavalry. You're a Roamer not a Hammer." 
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"Got it," I replied. "Do we have any activity or movement that we know about?" 

"No. It may be a false alarm but either way you need to be very careful," said Brother 
Michael. 

Brother Michael asked me about spiritual matters, and my soul. When I reassured him all 
was well he reminded me to "Stay grey," and hung up. 

I put away the phone, reeled in my gear, and headed for shore. I had to come up with a 
good reason for returning early if I was asked. Tradecraft is all about planning ahead as 
much as you can and being flexible enough to react when the unexpected happens. Brother 
Gumby, roaming Inquisitor; that's me. 

I got lucky. The rental guy, who had a Donald Trump hairdo and stained teeth, just 
grunted and pointed at a sign on the wooden dock where the rental boats were kept that read 
"No returns No refunds," when I returned. I did not bother arguing, keeping myself "grey" 
and unmemorable. I gave him a dejected look, which he ignored, and slouched off. 

My pickup truck appears old, dirty, and held together by tape, bondo, and rust. It was red 
at one time but is now faded into a color somewhere between red and orange. 

"Burnt Raspberry Marmalade," I declared the color to Brother Arthur. Apparently he was 
not a color aficionado like me and he just shrugged and said "Whatever, Brother Maurice." 

On the back is a dirty white camper shell that looks like it will slide off at any minute. It's 
a sham. The body is sound—reinforced in some places like the bumpers. Brother Art is a 
mechanical and camouflage genius. He does all of our vehicles or modifies those we pick up. 
He also hates to be called Brother Art, so I do. That is why the front seat is vile green and 
shifts side to side when you turn to fast; a little reminder from Brother Art that I am on his 
"Irritating young pup that does not know his place" list. 

The engine is a modified 350 short block, great for when I need to haul down the road. I 
am still waiting for the day I blow past some trooper doing 115. His expression would be 
worth going to traffic court. But I remain grey and smile on the inside knowing I can out run 
the kiddies in their little convertibles whenever I choose. 


The camper shell has one-way glass and is reinforced while still maintaining that "I'm 
from the mountains y'all" image that most people deliberately ignore. The back has a small 
bed and couple of books, spare gear and some weapons I might need. I can roll in from the 
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front cab without having to leave the truck. The bed is great for long stake outs. I have even 
slept there when I needed to stay very low profile. 

It took me about five hours of steady driving to get to Philly. It took me another hour to 
get to the right district once I hit Philly. Maps are only so good and apparently if you are not 
a native of Philadelphia the city planners do not want you to know how to drive around town 
and find your destination. 

"St Jude, grant me wisdom," I chanted for the first twenty minutes of wrong ways and 
streets that changed direction without warning. This quickly turned into "St. Jude, grant me 
patience," and then finally devolved into curses and grunts. 

"Buy a GPS dummy," some might say, but a GPS signal goes both ways and can be 
tracked. Yes, I have heard GPS is one way, but who are you going to believe: the repairman 
at Radio Shack or Government propaganda? Since I am considered an escaped mental 
patient by the cops, and have supernatural enemies, a little paranoia is not a bad thing. It's 
why I use disposable cell phones and never set up mail delivery. I am not crazy, well not 
really crazy. Yes, I was sending thawed chickens to that gal on Fox News, but she was 
flirting with me. 

In any event, I did find the right place. Philly, like many large cities, has beautiful parts, 
typical city locations and slums. I was in the slums of what was called "South Philly". The 
streets were narrow, in poor repair, lacking signs, and one way. Squat row houses, cheaply 
built decades ago, were worn and beaten down like their owners. Pawn shops, check cashing 
stores, money transfer booths and decrepit neighborhood bars where locals met strangers 
with hostile, bleary-eyed stares occupied the corners of each block. 

Even in the sunlight the area seemed dark and furtive, like viewing a picture through a 
cloud of dark steam. 

"But is it squalor or magic?" I asked myself as I drove around, getting the lay of the land 
and checking the map I had bought the last time I filled up. People shuffled along, heads 
bowed, already defeated by life and their own failures; everyone doing their best just to 
survive another day. I was not noticed. Dealers and hustlers worked the sidewalks during the 
day, at night the prostitutes would take over. 

I needed to get out and recon the area on foot. On South Sheridan Street I was able to 
find a small parking lot that wasn't metered or watched by many houses. I pulled over, 
checked my surroundings and got into disguise. 
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I had purchased a Philadelphia Eagles sweatshirt at the gas station, and gave it that "lived 
in look" by rubbing it on the ground. I also changed into some old ratty Army pants with the 
extra pockets, a John Deere ball cap, and some beat up looking boots. The pants I kept in a 
sealed bag as I had urinated on them and wiped up some vomit with them a while back. If 
you look like a bum but smell clean it will be noticed. 

"Keep people away and your disguise will last longer," said my instructors "when it's 
time to not be you, distance is your friend." My pants, with the aroma of urine and vomit, 
induced the gag reflex on the unwary. It's the little grins that mean the most. 

I used some dirt and grease for my face and hair. I like to use a mix of Redman chewing 
tobacco and black ink to get the jack-o-lantern, rotting teeth look common to junkies and 
those living on the streets; a pair of cheap sunglasses to hide my eyes completed my sartorial 
ensemble. 

I armed myself with a knife and spring baton of moderate legality. I wanted one of my 
pistols, but bums are frequently harassed by cops, and one pat down could land me in jail for 
a while. I pulled out a small clipboard and pen to make notes; so long as I did not look like I 
was casing a place but simply acting deranged no one would notice me at all. 

Even though I stank, and had on old ill-fitting clothes, that was not enough. I was prey to 
all the other stronger animals, a beaten dog, and had to act that way. I had to stagger and 
slouch. If I walked around with my head up people would think I was an undercover cop. We 
ignore the normal things; it is when something is not quite right we start to look harder. 
Probably some left over instinct from when we still lived in caves. In a dangerous place like 
this, alone, and under-armed, I needed to be ignored. 

"Yep," I said to myself, checking the side view mirror, "You look like crap". And I did, 
but I was not here to be pretty and get asked to the high school cotillion, I was here to hunt 
evil. 

Properly attired, and moving randomly in fits and starts, I started out. It was warm out, 
not yet hot or the truly steamy days of summer where just breathing makes you sweat, but 
the sun was up to something. He's tricky like that. At the same time something was wrong. 
Maybe it was the dealers and hustlers watching for cops, or the shut-ins peering out of their 
windows like some poor brute at a zoo, but it felt like I was being watched. Not just in 
general, but specifically. Something was watching me. I had that feeling a deer must get; 
knowing something is hunting it, that danger is out there, but it can't see the danger just yet. 
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I noticed others acting the same way. Heads on a swivel, looking around, wary and 
frightened. God gave us the instinctual ability to detect evil and danger, it's just we ignore 
the signs. There was evil here, wafting through the air like the stench of a rotting carcass. 

Behind my sunglasses I could observe and watch what was going on without being 
obvious about it. A few blocks down Sumpter Street, I felt it: a kind of cold wet clammy 
feeling like someone ran chilled seaweed down my spine. There was evil here. But where? I 
did not see the obvious signs, no abandoned houses or occult bookstores or palm readers or 
any of the normal disguises used by Witches when in an urban environment. I was sure I was 
in the right place but I could not pin it down. 

No real point in calling in the cavalry and saying "It's somewhere over on Sumpter 
Street." 

I'd have a bunch of P.O.'ed Inquisitors and I wouldn't blame them. Last thing I want to do 
on a Purge is walk around in the open looking for the target. Bunch of armed monks firing 
weapons at Witches and their minions tends to scare the neighbors and attract the police. All 
that blood and bullet holes with the occasional grenade can even hurt the value of the 
neighborhood. I had to get the location down to a house or building. I circled the block 
trying to locate the spot, or use my clammy feelings to pinpoint the source of wrongness, but 
something was not right. I could feel the evil, I knew it was around but there was nothing to 
indicate the presence of Witches. No minions, wards or likely buildings. I was getting more 
irritated as I walked about and I had to stop a few times and stagger to keep in character. 


I sat down on a step to think for a second and figure out what the hell was going on. 
There was something here, but where exactly or what it was, I had no idea and it was 
starting to piss me off. Normally I'm pretty calm and cool when out on the job but today for 
some reason I was angry and angry over little things. Something was setting me off, and if 
little ol' mild-mannered me was angry, the rest of the folks must be ready to go full-fledged 
bathe-in-blood-berserk mode at the drop of a hat. I was sitting there watching traffic and 
people drift by when suddenly the street was empty. I looked up and then down and for 
whatever reason there was no-one visible on Sumpter Street. Survival mode went into 
overdrive and I swung my head to and fro like a drunk. I was trying to figure out what was 
going on before something jumped out, scooped me up, and started to nibble on my liver 
while I was still alive. A few seconds later I saw a black hearse pull up on a cross street a 
few blocks away. It was one of those old fashioned black ones with the back hump to allow 
easy entrance and exit of the casket. That was where the creepy vibe was coming from, the 
hearse. Since it was moving, that explained why I couldn't locate the source. I just shook my 
head with a rueful smile. About 120 years ago one of my order went on a bender with an 
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author who came up to visit Saint Michan's church and whom had seen a bit too much there. 
So instead of killing him, the young monk took him to the pub to help soothe the poor man's 
nerves. There they proceeded to get rip-roaring drunk. Unfortunately the monk was not as 
good at holding his alcohol as the author and ended up revealing even more when 
questioned. Of course two drunks sharing secrets do not make the most coherent story but it 
was enough. When Stoker's Dracula came out it was huge, translated into a dozen different 
languages, and with just enough truth to make many believe it was real. Fast forward to 
today and you still have people thinking they should sleep in a coffin because they are evil. 
Some overwrought Goth chick dabbling in "magic" must have gotten into something a bit 
more than she expected. She graduated from cutting and histrionics over "mean" people and 
straight into actual evil, but her sense of the gothic dramatis had not changed and now she 
was being driven around in the back of a hearse. I actually laughed a bit; this Witch went 
from creepy chick with acceptance issues to an actually dangerous creepy chick, probably 
still with acceptance issues. 

The hearse came down the road and turned off into a small alley a couple hundred feet 
away from where I was sitting. While I was tempted to check out the hearse, I knew better 
than to move for a few minutes. Predators are quick to spot movement and I did not feel like 
being prey. Soon the street was once again littered with people hanging out, drinking from 
paper bags on the corners, watching the public phones, or darting from one location to 
another. I waited just a little bit longer and then slowly got to my feet and crossed the street, 
walking in the opposite direction from where the hearse turned. 

I was pretty sure the street was being watched even if I could not see where the watchers 
were located. Going straight to where the hearse turned would have been a giveaway that the 
Witch was under observation and could shorten my lifespan to zero. 

I walked down the street until I was a few blocks away and not in line of sight of the 
alley. I re-crossed the street, went down a few blocks, and worked my way back. I went past 
Montrose street and circled back onto 16th. I saw where the hearse was going; there was a 
old single-story derelict stone church on the corner that extended in an 'L' shape. Tucked 
next to the short arm of the 'L' and sticking up like a leprous growth was a two story row 
house. A parking lot, or maybe a cinder covered play field covered most of the space 
between the two arms of the 'L'; directly behind the row house and a few feet wider was an 
extended outbuilding. Perhaps a garage or a very large storage shed with double doors facing 
the street. I couldn't see the hearse anymore, but standing in front of the door was a Muscle. 
Muscle was what we called the nearly human body guards that formed part of a Witch's 
coven. They were the expendable pawns, and they were not Boy Scouts. Most of them 
looked like they pumped iron for a living and fed exclusively on steroids. They acted that 
way as well; always ready to burst into violence and literally rip someone's arm out of the 
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socket and beat them with it. Luckily all that meat made them a bit stupid. This one was 
going to stay right there until told otherwise. The entire squad of the NY Jets cheerleaders 
could walk by naked waving to him and offering to make his every fantasy come true and he 
wouldn't budge from his post. 

I probably had enough to call in the heavies, but they would want details. How many 
Witches were there, was it one or a coven? How many minions? What was the response time 
of the police, and would they even show up? What were the ways in and out quickly with a 
primary and alternate route? Were there any allies or places to prep out of sight nearby? And 
on and on. Failure to get these answers made these guys grumpy. Irritating heavily-armed 
men who fought the supernatural for a living was never a smart idea. 

There had always been some rivalry between area Inquisitors and Roamers. Since we 
traveled around a lot scouting and doing the prep work for an operation, but rarely going in 
on the Purge they saw us as slackers and called us loafers. Not to our face. Well, one did, 
once, and I think his new scar makes him look distinguished. 

Normally, I would call in an Intel team to help with the scouting and go back to trying to 
reduce the fish population, but for some reason there was none available. At least that is 
what Brother Michael had said, and I was pretty sure he still liked me. 

I shuffled back the way I came, backtracked a few blocks and did a wide circle around 
the abandoned church. On my clipboard I wrote a few cryptic notes, and drew a pony 
dancing on its back legs as camouflage. I was getting better; the ears in no way looked like a 
dog's anymore. I also moved in a block or so at various points of the circle to get a better 
visual of the place and see if I could tell more about what was hiding there. Once I finished 
my circuit I went back to a cross street that gave a good view of the place, and I was getting 
ready to settle down for a nice imitation nap when I heard singing. At least I am pretty sure 
it was singing. Cats, even magical familiars of Witches, were not meant to sing and really, 
I've never liked Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Walking towards me and assaulting my ears with The Pirates of Penzance was a large 
black and grey cat with a red nose. It could have been out hunting, or it could be doing recon 
for its mistress. Either way, I was in trouble. Getting up and running was a bad idea, it would 
change and tackle me before I got a dozen steps. Magiked cats could transform up to a thirty 
pound beast a couple of feet long with fangs and claws as long as your little finger. They 
were also "linked" to their mistress. 

It walked up towards me and stopped about ten feet away. An easy jump for it, but too 
far for me to do much, and sat down. Its eyes were a cross between lime green and sickly 
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yellow. Inwardly I was pleased; when its eyes went red, that was when the "claw the 
Inquisitor game" would begin. 

My safest reaction was to be a harmless drunk, so I was. 

"Hello Pus looking for some mice. . . ice. . . ice. . . ice," I slurred out. I also moved my 
hand to my spring baton, knife to claw was a bad fight, but my baton gave me some reach. 

It cocked its head to one side and said more to itself than me "filthy drunk, I shouldn't let 
you live". Just my luck, I run into the one evil magical cat in Philadelphia that has a hate-on 
for the homeless. I burbled to myself and fished out my baton, keeping it out of view. 

"I think I will take your eyes first," said the cat "and then maybe I will roll around in your 
intestines". The cat stood up and walked closer to me in a sinuous motion, its tail waving 
back and forth. In a second or two it was going to change and claw on me for a while. 

I braced myself and when it was just a few feet away I said, "Your singing sucks," and 
heaved myself up, swinging the baton back to snap it open and then towards the cat who did 
exactly what I expected. 


It froze in confusion and said, "What did you—" before it reacted to what I was doing. It 
tried to spring away but I had guessed the distance correctly, and before it could really move 
or transform into a nightmare of feline fury my baton connected. It was launched to one side 
and smacked into the wall of one of the row houses. I doubt if I killed it then, so I stomped 
on it a few times to make sure. I guess I am more of a dog person. Or, maybe, I just hate 
opera. 

A block away I heard the Witch's scream of rage and fury. It was the sound of a 
nightmare being born; that sound you hear just before you wake up covered in sweat in the 
middle of the night, ready to bargain with God and offer anything to make the monsters go 
away. 

There was a flash of black light from a spell being cast and a second story window in the 
leprous house exploded outward. Right behind the falling glass a body leaped out. It was 
Muscle, come to avenge the cat. Now when facing an enraged man who can bench press a 
Hummer I prefer a nice assault rifle. Put five or six bullets in a Muscle and they are no 
tougher than anyone else. But right now, with a spring baton and knife, I did the brave thing 
and ran like hell. 
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The cat minion, the Witch's reaction, and a single Muscle chasing me told me quite a few 
things. There was only one Witch— young or weak. A cat as a minion was the sign of a 
weak to mid-level Witch; sure, she could kill a few dozen people and burn down a few 
square blocks, but in the magical world that's bush league. If it was a coven of Witches I 
would have several critters straight out of a Hieronymus Bosch nightmare chasing me with a 
half dozen steroid freaks as back up. Her reaction indicated that she was not used to losing a 
minion. After a while of being a Witch they begin to see minions, other Witches, and the rest 
of humanity as disposable and act accordingly. 

When I was training to be an Inquisitor my preceptor made us run a lot. I was just a little 
chubby when I started, but by the time I was ready to take the Grey, I could run ten miles 
without difficulty. Right now I was running for my life with a head start. The bastard caught 
up to me in no time flat. I got two blocks and I heard him grunting, by three I could hear his 
feet hitting the ground behind me. And then I was flying through the air. He had picked up a 
trash can at full speed and thrown it at me. I bounced along for a bit, slid through some 
broken glass, slicing up my right arm and butt-cheeks, then I rolled up against a nice soft 
brick wall. 

I got lucky, had he just kicked me a few times or stomped on me I would have been street 
pancake. Instead, he reached down, grabbed my right arm and lifted me bodily off the 
ground. I was a bit woozy but managed to grab my knife with my left hand and stabbed him 
in one meaty thigh. I gave the knife a quick twist and pulled it out, ready to carve some 
more. He let out a yowl, whirled and tossed me away. 

On my second flight I was a bit more prepared. I managed to tuck and roll without 
stabbing myself, come up on my feet and run. After a few twists and turns I saw the corner 
of a dumpster in an alley and headed for it. I'd just managed to get out of sight when I heard 
him go storming past. I did a quick check and saw I was bleeding, I was woozy, and my head 
was ringing. 

He was faster than me, way stronger, and eventually would catch me if I continued to 
run. Even if I did manage to slip away, a black guy running down the street, bleeding, and 
holding a knife is not in any way "being grey and blending in". 

"Out of sight, out of mind" I thought. I decided to quietly climb in to the dumpster until it 
was safe. 

After my refreshing but rather stupid nap, I had managed to stop bleeding. I pulled out 
my cell phone and called an old friend. 
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"Brother Rubin" said the monk on the other end. He was the Inquisitor for the area, and 
we had been in training together. 

"Hello Rubin," I said "It's Maurice, I'm here in Philly, and I need your help in a Purge". 
There was no way I was going to miss the takedown of this dark soul, and so I gave him the 
details and got ready. 

Tonight I was going to be hunting a Witch. 



The Goth Witch of Philly 

WereBooks.org Edition is licensed under a Creative Commons 
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Chapter I: 

On the frozen frontier they fought for survival, far from help and 
surrounded on all sides by hungry wolves — 

White Fang 

Jack London 



D ark spruce forest frowned on either side of the frozen waterway. The trees had been 
stripped by a recent wind of their white covering of frost, and they seemed to lean 
towards each other, black and ominous, in the fading light. A vast silence reigned over the 
land. The land itself was a desolation, lifeless, without movement, so lone and cold that the 
spirit of it was not even that of sadness. There was a hint in it of laughter, but of a laughter 
more terrible than any sadness—a laughter that was mirthless as the smile of the sphinx, a 
laughter cold as the frost and partaking of the grimness of infallibility. It was the masterful 
and incommunicable wisdom of eternity laughing at the futility of life and the effort of life. 
It was the Wild, the savage, frozen-hearted Northland Wild. 

But there was life, abroad in the land and defiant. Down the frozen waterway toiled a 
string of wolfish dogs. Their bristly fur was rimed with frost. Their breath froze in the air as 
it left their mouths, spouting forth in spumes of vapour that settled upon the hair of their 
bodies and formed into crystals of frost. Leather harness was on the dogs, and leather traces 
attached them to a sled which dragged along behind. The sled was without runners. It was 
made of stout birch-bark, and its full surface rested on the snow. The front end of the sled 
was turned up, like a scroll, in order to force down and under the bore of soft snow that 
surged like a wave before it. On the sled, securely lashed, was a long and narrow oblong 
box. There were other things on the sled—blankets, an axe, and a coffee-pot and frying-pan; 
but prominent, occupying most of the space, was the long and narrow oblong box. 
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In advance of the dogs, on wide snowshoes, toiled a man. At the rear of the sled toiled a 
second man. On the sled, in the box, lay a third man whose toil was over—a man whom the 
Wild had conquered and beaten down until he would never move nor struggle again. It is not 
the way of the Wild to like movement. Life is an offence to it, for life is movement; and the 
Wild aims always to destroy movement. It freezes the water to prevent it running to the sea; 
it drives the sap out of the trees till they are frozen to their mighty hearts; and most 
ferociously and terribly of all does the Wild harry and crush into submission man—man who 
is the most restless of life, ever in revolt against the dictum that all movement must in the 
end come to the cessation of movement. 

But at front and rear, unawed and indomitable, toiled the two men who were not yet dead. 
Their bodies were covered with fur and soft-tanned leather. Eyelashes and cheeks and lips 
were so coated with the crystals from their frozen breath that their faces were not 
discernible. This gave them the seeming of ghostly masques, undertakers in a spectral world 
at the funeral of some ghost. But under it all they were men, penetrating the land of 
desolation and mockery and silence, puny adventurers bent on colossal adventure, pitting 
themselves against the might of a world as remote and alien and pulseless as the abysses of 
space. 

They travelled on without speech, saving their breath for the work of their bodies. On 
every side was the silence, pressing upon them with a tangible presence. It affected their 
minds as the many atmospheres of deep water affect the body of the diver. It crushed them 
with the weight of unending vastness and unalterable decree. It crushed them into the 
remotest recesses of their own minds, pressing out of them, like juices from the grape, all the 
false ardours and exaltations and undue self-values of the human soul, until they perceived 
themselves finite and small, specks and motes, moving with weak cunning and little wisdom 
amidst the play and inter-play of the great blind elements and forces. 

An hour went by, and a second hour. The pale light of the short sunless day was 
beginning to fade, when a faint far cry arose on the still air. It soared upward with a swift 
rush, till it reached its topmost note, where it persisted, palpitant and tense, and then slowly 
died away. It might have been a lost soul wailing, had it not been invested with a certain sad 
fierceness and hungry eagerness. The front man turned his head until his eyes met the eyes 
of the man behind. And then, across the narrow oblong box, each nodded to the other. 

A second cry arose, piercing the silence with needle-like shrillness. Both men located the 
sound. It was to the rear, somewhere in the snow expanse they had just traversed. A third and 
answering cry arose, also to the rear and to the left of the second cry. 
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"They're after us, Bill," said the man at the front. 

His voice sounded hoarse and unreal, and he had spoken with apparent effort. 

"Meat is scarce," answered his comrade. "I ain't seen a rabbit sign for days." 

Thereafter they spoke no more, though their ears were keen for the hunting-cries that 
continued to rise behind them. 

At the fall of darkness they swung the dogs into a cluster of spruce trees on the edge of 
the waterway and made a camp. The coffin, at the side of the fire, served for seat and table. 
The wolf-dogs, clustered on the far side of the fire, snarled and bickered among themselves, 
but evinced no inclination to stray off into the darkness. 

"Seems to me, Henry, they're stayin' remarkable close to camp," Bill commented. 

Henry, squatting over the fire and settling the pot of coffee with a piece of ice, nodded. 
Nor did he speak till he had taken his seat on the coffin and begun to eat. 

"They know where their hides is safe," he said. "They'd sooner eat grub than be grub. 
They're pretty wise, them dogs." 

Bill shook his head. "Oh, I don't know." 

His comrade looked at him curiously. "First time I ever heard you say anything about 
their not bein' wise." 

"Henry," said the other, munching with deliberation the beans he was eating, "did you 
happen to notice the way them dogs kicked up when I was a-feedin' 'em?" 

"They did cut up more'n usual," Henry acknowledged. 

"How many dogs've we got, Henry?" 

"Six." 

"Well, Henry. . ." Bill stopped for a moment, in order that his words might gain greater 
significance. "As I was sayin', Henry, we've got six dogs. I took six fish out of the bag. I 
gave one fish to each dog, an', Henry, I was one fish short." 
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"You counted wrong." 


"We've got six dogs," the other reiterated dispassionately. "I took out six fish. One Ear 
didn't get no fish. I came back to the bag afterward an' got'm his fish." 

"We've only got six dogs," Henry said. 

"Henry," Bill went on. "I won't say they was all dogs, but there was seven of'm that got 
fish." 

Henry stopped eating to glance across the fire and count the dogs. 

"There's only six now," he said. 

"I saw the other one run off across the snow," Bill announced with cool positiveness. "I 
saw seven." 

Henry looked at him commiseratingly, and said, "I'll be almighty glad when this trip's 
over." 

"What d'ye mean by that?" Bill demanded. 

"I mean that this load of ourn is gettin' on your nerves, an' that you're beginnin' to see 
things." 

"I thought of that," Bill answered gravely. "An' so, when I saw it run off across the snow, 
I looked in the snow an' saw its tracks. Then I counted the dogs an' there was still six of 'em. 
The tracks is there in the snow now. D'ye want to look at 'em? I'll show 'em to you." 

Henry did not reply, but munched on in silence, until, the meal finished, he topped it with 
a final cup of coffee. He wiped his mouth with the back of his hand and said: 

"Then you're thinkin' as it was—" 

A long wailing cry, fiercely sad, from somewhere in the darkness, had interrupted him. 

He stopped to listen to it, then he finished his sentence with a wave of his hand toward the 
sound of the cry, "—one of them?" 
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Bill nodded. "I'd a blame sight sooner think that than anything else. You noticed yourself 
the row the dogs made." 

Cry after cry, and answering cries, were turning the silence into a bedlam. From every 
side the cries arose, and the dogs betrayed their fear by huddling together and so close to the 
fire that their hair was scorched by the heat. Bill threw on more wood, before lighting his 
pipe. 

"I'm thinking you're down in the mouth some," Henry said. 

"Henry. . ." He sucked meditatively at his pipe for some time before he went on. "Henry, 
I was a-thinkin' what a blame sight luckier he is than you an' me'll ever be." 

He indicated the third person by a downward thrust of the thumb to the box on which 
they sat. 

"You an' me, Henry, when we die, we'll be lucky if we get enough stones over our 
carcases to keep the dogs off of us." 

"But we ain't got people an' money an' all the rest, like him," Henry rejoined. "Long¬ 
distance funerals is somethin' you an' me can't exactly afford." 

"What gets me, Henry, is what a chap like this, that's a lord or something in his own 
country, and that's never had to bother about grub nor blankets; why he comes a-buttin' 
round the Godforsaken ends of the earth—that's what I can't exactly see." 

"He might have lived to a ripe old age if he'd stayed at home," Henry agreed. 

Bill opened his mouth to speak, but changed his mind. Instead, he pointed towards the 
wall of darkness that pressed about them from every side. There was no suggestion of form 
in the utter blackness; only could be seen a pair of eyes gleaming like live coals. Henry 
indicated with his head a second pair, and a third. A circle of the gleaming eyes had drawn 
about their camp. Now and again a pair of eyes moved, or disappeared to appear again a 
moment later. 
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The unrest of the dogs had been increasing, and they stampeded, in a surge of sudden 
fear, to the near side of the fire, cringing and crawling about the legs of the men. In the 
scramble one of the dogs had been overturned on the edge of the fire, and it had yelped with 
pain and fright as the smell of its singed coat possessed the air. The commotion caused the 
circle of eyes to shift restlessly for a moment and even to withdraw a bit, but it settled down 
again as the dogs became quiet. 

"Henry, it's a blame misfortune to be out of ammunition." 

Bill had finished his pipe and was helping his companion to spread the bed of fur and 
blanket upon the spruce boughs which he had laid over the snow before supper. Henry 
grunted, and began unlacing his mocassins. 

"How many cartridges did you say you had left?" he asked. 

"Three," came the answer. "An' I wisht 'twas three hundred. Then I'd show 'em what for, 
damn 'em!" 

He shook his fist angrily at the gleaming eyes, and began securely to prop his moccasins 
before the fire. 

"An' I wisht this cold snap'd break," he went on. "It's ben fifty below for two weeks now. 
An' I wisht I'd never started on this trip, Henry. I don't like the looks of it. I don't feel right, 
somehow. An' while I'm wishin', I wisht the trip was over an' done with, an' you an' me a- 
sittin' by the fire in Fort McGurry just about now an' playing cribbage—that's what I wisht." 

Henry grunted and crawled into bed. As he dozed off he was aroused by his comrade's 
voice. 

"Say, Henry, that other one that come in an' got a fish—why didn't the dogs pitch into it? 
That's what's botherin' me." 

"You're botherin' too much, Bill," came the sleepy response. "You was never like this 
before. You jes' shut up now, an' go to sleep, an' you'll be all hunkydory in the mornin'. Your 
stomach's sour, that's what's botherin' you." 

The men slept, breathing heavily, side by side, under the one covering. The fire died 
down, and the gleaming eyes drew closer the circle they had flung about the camp. The dogs 
clustered together in fear, now and again snarling menacingly as a pair of eyes drew close. 
Once their uproar became so loud that Bill woke up. He got out of bed carefully, so as not to 
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disturb the sleep of his comrade, and threw more wood on the fire. As it began to flame up, 
the circle of eyes drew farther back. He glanced casually at the huddling dogs. He rubbed his 
eyes and looked at them more sharply. Then he crawled back into the blankets. 

"Henry," he said. "Oh, Henry." 

Henry groaned as he passed from sleep to waking, and demanded, "What's wrong now?" 

"Nothin'," came the answer; "only there's seven of 'em again. I just counted." 

Henry acknowledged receipt of the information with a grunt that slid into a snore as he 
drifted back into sleep. 

In the morning it was Henry who awoke first and routed his companion out of bed. 
Daylight was yet three hours away, though it was already six o'clock; and in the darkness 
Henry went about preparing breakfast, while Bill rolled the blankets and made the sled ready 
for lashing. 

"Say, Henry," he asked suddenly, "how many dogs did you say we had?" 

"Six." 

"Wrong," Bill proclaimed triumphantly. 

"Seven again?" Henry queried. 

"No, five; one's gone." 

"The hell!" Henry cried in wrath, leaving the cooking to come and count the dogs. 

"You're right, Bill," he concluded. "Fatty's gone." 

"An' he went like greased lightnin' once he got started. Couldn't've seen'm for smoke." 

"No chance at all," Henry concluded. "They jes' swallowed'm alive. I bet he was yelpin' 
as he went down their throats, damn 'em!" 

"He always was a fool dog," said Bill. 
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"But no fool dog ought to be fool enough to go off an' commit suicide that way." He 
looked over the remainder of the team with a speculative eye that summed up instantly the 
salient traits of each animal. "I bet none of the others would do it." 

"Couldn't drive 'em away from the fire with a club," Bill agreed. "I always did think there 
was somethin' wrong with Fatty anyway." 

And this was the epitaph of a dead dog on the Northland trail—less scant than the epitaph 
of many another dog, of many a man. 



Continued Online at https://werebooks.org/iack-london/white-fang/ 
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